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Ist LEADER: “At the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
. and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 

to the glory of God the Father.” 

2xp LEADER: Let us pray: Almighty God, we meet in the 
name of Him whom we remember especially at this 
season of the year for his death and resurrection. Be pres- 
ent O Lord in this gathering and grant that all said and 
done here may be to thy glory and for the extension of 
thy will in the life of each person here present. 

SCRIPTURE READER: Luke 23:33-34 

Ist LEADER (or Singer): 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 

Were you there? 

QO. sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, tremble. 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 


Amen. 


2np LEADER: Yes. | was there. I thought I was saving the 
organization from a dangerous free-thinker. He was a 
good man but he didn’t worship the way I do. 

ALL: Lord, forgive us these our sins. 

Ist LEADER (or Singer): 

Were you there when they nailed Him to the tree? 
Were you there? 

QO, sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, tremble. 

Were you there when they nailed Him to the tree? 

2\p LEADER: Yes. | was there. | stood by and watched them 
do it. | knew it was wrong. but | might have gotten into 
trouble if | had protested. 

ALL: Lord. forgive us these our sins. 

Ist LEADER (or Singer): 

Were you there when they pierced Him in the side? 
Were you there? 

QO. sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, tremble. 

Were you there when they pierced Him in the side? 


2\p LEADER: Yes. I was there. It wasn’t pleasant but the 
soldiers meant well. Before we can stop that sort of thing 
we ve first got to have a campaign of education. 


ALL: Lord, forgive us these our sins. 


Ist LEADER (or Singer): 
Were you there when they laid Him in the tomb? 
Were you there? 
O. sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, tremble. 
Were you there when they laid Him in the tomb? 


WORSHIP SERVICE 


“'were you there when 
they crucified my Lord ?”’ 


2nd LEADER: Yes, | was there. It was really over now. and 
it was the only decent thing to do. So I followed along. 
Joseph of Arimathea was taking care of things. It wasn't 
really my affair. 


ALL: Lord, forgive us these our sins. 


Ist LeEApER: Almighty God, we humbly confess that our 
sins today are no different from those which caused thy 
Son to pray: “Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do” and we know that our sins, like those, 
arise from fears and anxieties and lack of trust in thee. 
We are in need of thy forgiveness and thy steadfast love. 
Grant to us awareness of these gifts from thee, especially 
as they are revealed to us in the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In his name, Amen. 


SCRIPTURE READER: Luke 24:1-12. 


2ND LEADER: Peter the Apostle has commanded us to preach 
to the people . . . that every one who believes in Him re- 


receives forgiveness of sins through His name.’ 


Ist LEADER: Paul the Apostle wrote to the Colossians: “As 
you live this new life, we pray that you will be strength- 
ened from God’s boundless resources, so that you will 
find yourselves able to pass through any experience and 
endure it with courage.” 


2np LEADER: “What man needs is the destruction of any 
understanding of himself which makes him rely on his 
own goodness or knowledge. The Gospel declares that 
God has overcome death and guilt. This is what the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ means. God offers man a new 
self-understanding in which life is lived from God as 
center. In that new life we can courageously face any 


future. 


SCRIPTURE READER: Ephesians 3:20 


BENEDICTION 


THIS SERVICE was prepared by Esther Easton and W. Burnet 
Easton, Jr., of Columbia, Missouri. They used the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible, except where otherwise stated. 
REFERENCES—(1) Phil. 2:10-11. (2) Acts 10:40-43. (3) Eph. 
1:8 and Col. 1:11, J. B. Phillips, “Letters to Young Churches.” 
(4) Daniel Day Williams, giving Bultmann’s thought in “What 
Present Day Theologians Are Thinking.” 
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The beat and pulse off 


The New York Times of Sunday, Nov. 16, 1952, published an article entitled “This is the 

Beat Generation” in which Clellon Holmes sketched several vivid verbal portraits. One was 

the clear young face of the fellow who had stolen a car and “looked into the camera with 

curious laughter and no guilt.” Another face, more serious, represented a graduating class 

3 of ex-G. I.’s and said “that as it believed small business to be dead it intended to become a 
comfortable cog in the largest corporation it could find.” There was the young copywriter 

by leaning on the bar “quietly drinking himself into relaxation,” and the hot-rod driver “playing 

Russian roulette with a jalopy.” 

EDWARD L. NESTINGEN 
What does the word “beat” mean? “More than mere weariness, it implies the feeling of | 
having been used, of being raw. It involves a sort of nakedness of mind, and ultimately of | 
soul; a feeling of being reduced to the bedrock of consciousness. In short, it means being 
undrainatically pushed up against the wall of oneself.” 


The problem of the “beat” generation is very different from that of the “lost” generation 
of the Roaring Twenties. The latter were rebelling against an accepted code of behavior. 
When the rebellion was over there was something fixed and stable to which they could 


return for security and direction. 


Today’s generation cannot turn back. Ours is a time “when a whole generation is caught 
.. . between two ages, two modes of life, with the consequences that it loses all power to 
understand itself and has no standards, no security, no simple acquiescence.’ Traumatic 
changes are occurring throughout the world. Among these changes are the increasing size 
and power of economic, educational and political units which impersonalize the individual. 
The mores and standards of the smaller community which once gave direction have faded 
in power. The individual is pushed up against the wall of himself—and he finds nothing. 
Today, the sensitive person is in what T. S. Eliot calls the “wasteland” in which the cohesion 


of things has disappeared. 

The president of a small mid-western college tells why an honor system, which for a 
long time had operated successfully, began to fail: “In the past few years the quality of 
student conduct has suffered seriously. Behind individual violations of hitherto accepted | 
standards lies a set of attitudes, a ‘climate’ directly opposed to what we say we believe in. _ 
These attitudes include. among other things, the ideas that: freedom is inherited, not earned: 
an individual should have complete freedom; any experience is educational; what I do is | 


my personal affair and nobody else’s business. The net result is that the moral base of the | 
college is nearly non-existent. This phenomenon is widespread. Our college is in no unique 

position in this respect... . The causes are multiple and complex. Among them are: the | 
present national and international tensions, the impact of the draft and the general level | 
of morale in a society which feels itself in transition but does not see to what end.” 


All of this analysis points to a moral emptiness, a preoccupation with self and an absence 
of direction among many young people. Just as, however, nature abhors a vacuum, so does 
the spirit. In the familiar parable, when the man swept the evil spirit out of his house the 
spirit returned to the vacant house, bringing seven more evil spirits with him. Quoting 
Voltaire’s joke: “If there were no God it would be necessary to invent him,” Holmes says 
that the “beat” generation is becoming more and more occupied with the need for a faith: 
“Not content to bemoan (God’s) absence, they are busily and haphazardly inventing totems 
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student generation 


for Him on all sides... . There have been few generations with as natural and profound a 
craving for convictions as this one, nor have there been many generations as ill-equipped 
to find them.” 

This is a situation both of great danger and of great opportunity. The danger is that 
totems and false gods may be seized upon to fill the spiritual vacuum. This happened in 
Germany with the rise of a fierce, powerful, all-demanding folk-religion. Likewise, com- 
munism draws power from a secular religion which perverts the oft-neglected biblical- 
prophetic emphasis upon social justice. In this country the fear of the “unorthodox” opinion 
and the support given to McCarthy’s character assassinations are representative of identical 
tendencies. 


The great opportunity that challenges the imagination is that the Christian understanding 
of community may once again gain power and meaning. The Christian experience of com- 
munity speaks powerfully to those who find themselves in a situation of psychological lone- 
liness or emptiness. To them it has a message of a togetherness which 
accepts persons for what they are, with their doubts and perplexities 
and their great uncertainties. It speaks as powerfully to those who are 
tempted to follow modern secular religions of nationalism or the type 
of collectivism which communism represents. There is admittedly a 
great temptation to subordinate all of one’s loyalties in this way during 
periods of uncertainty such as that which characterize our world today. 

Individualism, which is essentially irresponsible, or a loyalty to a 
collective group such as nation or class—these are the false alternatives 
between which much of the world wavers. To them the Christian fellow- 
ship offers a genuine third alternative in which a new dimension of life 
is known. 


The fundamental fact of human existence is neither the individual as 
such nor the collective group as such. The fundamental fact of life is 
the meeting or encounter of person with person. 

The Christian fellowship is a community in which the encounter of 
person with person is made possible precisely because it is a community 
which knows the accepting and forgiving love of God for all men. This 
is the source and wellspring of life. It is the fount of faith that enables 
the act of love and the attitude of full acceptance of one person by an- 
other. 

A deep truth, little known today, is that before one can love one must have been loved. 


Rosenstock-Huessy has pointed out: “Man is not primarily a creature endowed with intel- 
ligence: he is primarily and essentially a loved soul.” Thus did life begin for all of us. To 
be loved with a love in which we can wholly trust we must be wholly known. If we are not 
wholly known (with all our doubts, uncertainties and inadequacies), we are fearful that 
we may be discovered to be unworthy of the love and thus lose it. But no human being can 
fully and wholly know another. If we are to relate ourselves to a love that knows us through 
and through, it can only be to the love of God in which we finally know we are completely 
accepted with no pretensions.” It is this dimension of life for which the world hungers today. 

' Rollo May. Man's Search for Himself. W. W. Norton, 1953, p. 38 (Quoting 


Herman Hesse). * Cf.:“Personal Existence in a Period of Cultural Disintegra- 
tion” an article by J. H. Oldham in The Student Movement, November, 1951. 
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Once | saw a German farmer ona hilly 
Rhineland farm, his arm moving rhyth- 
mically from the grain pocket of his 
sowers apron in an outflung gesture 
that committed its handful of precious 
winter wheat to well-prepared soil. The 
symbol of sowing is the symbol of 
the life of Jesus. He sowed himself: he 
flung himself upon the open furrow of 
the world: he was covered in the dark- 
ness and he rose again; he rises again 
in the hearts of men, day after day and 
year after year, making them able to 
do impossible things. He makes the 
impossible possible. 


By DOUGLAS STEERE, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy. Haverford College. Haverford. Pa. 


MATHILDA WREDE 


On my way home next July, I hope to 
stop in Finland. There I hope to see Evy 
Fogelberg who was the companion for 
some years of one of Finland’s great 
women, Mathilda Wrede. At nineteen 
Mathilda Wrede poured her life into 
work for Finland’s prisoners, who in 
the 1890's were subject to a harsh and 
cruel penal system. She did it because at sixteen she had 
caught a vision of the figure of Jesus the sower who was 
resurrected and who promised to rise in the hearts of all of 
those who would follow him. 

Mathilda Wrede was callow and unskilled when she be. 
gan her life’s work, but her heart yearned toward these op. 
pressed people and this made her swift to learn. First of all, 
she learned that you cannot reach a hardened prisoner 
unless you can convince him that you care, that you are 
involved in his troubles. unless you trust him and in some 
way share his lot. This she did not learn from books. but 
from experiences that showed her what happened when she 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


f am on my way down to South 
Africa, and en route | mean to 
stop once again at Lambarene to 
see Albert Schweitzer. He is 78 
years old now. He has been a 
sower. And it is amazing to see 
in the Lambarene setting what 
has come up out of the life he 
flung so recklessly into the furrow, just forty years ago in 
this equatorial mission station where he became the mis- 
sion doctor. 

The prevalence of disease in the Lambarene region is 
endless. The doctor has made only a dent in it. He can lift 
the curtain of pain for only a few. Leprosy has spread to 
I‘; of the population. Dysentery and malaria and diseases 
of the skin are périodic for nearly everyone. Worms are a 
universal malady: sleeping sickness. fevers. hernias, uter- 
ine tumors—-all are part of the regular routine there. A 
frustrating obstacle is the apathy toward work of the Afri- 


JANE ADDAMS OF 


When Jane Addams. a young college 
graduate, was trying to decide on her 
vocation, she was sure that medicine 
as a career was not for her. She went 
down into a foreign district in Chicago 
and with a friend rented a house on 
Halsted Street. to begin a new life in which she identified 
herself with her hard-driven neighbors and their problems. 
When she wrote of her choice of career she did not say she 
went out to do good things for others. Instead. she wrote an 
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OF FINLAND 


trusted this power to work, when she dared to sow the seed 
of her life into situations and let the eternal power of 
growth take its course. 

She learned to refuse the offers of an armed guard to 
accompany her into the cell of even a vicious prisoner who 
might kill her by one blow of his heavy chains. Instead. 
she entered alone and let herself be locked in with the pris- 
oner. Twice she was seized by the throat and both times her 
eyes on the prisoner and her words to him checked the 
attack. One Christmas night she found the wardens pre- 
paring to rush a prisoner, to pin him against the wall. dis- 
arm him of a knife and throw him into a dungeon in pun- 
ishment. She insisted on entering the cell, unarmed, to ask 
for the knife. She was permitted to do this and she suc- 
ceeded. She sat down next to the man on a bench in the 
cell and asked him why he had taken the knife from the 
shoemaking shop where he had worked that day. The man 
replied that he would take a life that night, either another's 
or his own. She told him that on this night he must not 
take a life: for this was the night on which a life was given 


OF AFRICA 


can staff, who for many generations have lived in an equa- 
torial climate, who suffer from a diet almost wholly want- 
ing in protein and who see no point in the energetic Euro- 
pean's rhythm of getting things done at an intense tempo. 

The termites steadily destroy the wooden buildings of his 
Lambarene hospital. The living jungle creeps in upon his 
plantations and his building enclosures. There is a lack of 
skilled building personnel for construction—and many 
other difficulties. In the face of it all, Schweitzer has said 
to youth that their visions and insights are the truest things 
in the world and that far from disproving them the world 
must be made to receive them by their betting their lives 
on them. 

Drawn by the power of Jesus sowing himself into life 
and death and the life that transmuted death, Schweitzer 
made up his mind at 21 to give another nine years to his 
academic career as a theologian and philosopher. and to 
his musical career as a student of the music of Bach and 
an organist of high promise. and then to sow himself into 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


essay called “The Subjective Necessity of the Settlement.” 
in which she pointed out how she needed the fellowship 
which these fascinating neighbors provided and said that 
her life had been infinitely fuller and happier than if she 
had lived in the stuffy region where she would have been 
expected to reside if she had met the expectations of her 
friends. Risking her life to visit the threatened family of a 
strike-breaker, backing up the skilful social planning of 
threatened radical Governor Altgelt, serving on _ local 
boards, working for early factory legislation. enjoying her 
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for mankind and that he must give her the knife and have 
the matter done with. Laughing with great gusto, he held 
up the knife, gripped in his powerful hand. Finger by finger 
she opened his hand, took the knife, and then sat down 
with him and visited with him. After leaving the cell she 
succeeded in getting the promise that no punishment would 
be given to the man. 

In long journeys over tiring roads she traveled far into 
the north country of Finland into the homes of prisoners’ 
families, bringing messages and taking back news and mes- 
sages to the prisoners. When prisoners were transported to 
Siberia, Mathilda Wrede went with them across Finland to 
the border. Released prisoners came to her for advice, 
money, and help toward a fresh start. They failed her. 
cheated her, and exploited her but she never lost faith in 
them and few persons in Finland numbered in their circle 
of acquaintances so many who counted on them. Before 
her death in 1927 she asked of her companion, Evy Fogel- 
berg, “Has anyone ever had such a joyous life as mine?” 
She had been doing what she most wanted to do. 


the neediest furrow that he could find. At thirty, the vision 
of his youth was seen, not as a mirage, but as a sound in- 
sight that had to be followed at all costs. Articles he had 
read in a missionary journal, telling of the need for a 
medical man to join the mission in French Equatorial 
Africa, had given the clue. He entered medical school and 
eventually set out for Africa with his wife trained as a 
nurse and himself as a doctor with special work in tropical 
medicine and surgery. All of his former skills of theolo- 
gian, philosopher, musician he sowed into the furrow of 
the new work in Lambarene. And what is his word to 
youth? He tells them that like Abraham he laid his Isaac 
hound on the altar ready to sacrifice him to God, and that 
God gave this gift back to him in a miraculous way. He 
has written works in theology and philosophy down there, 
he has brought a mission of healing to a needy region and 
borne witness to Jesus Christ’s concern for suffering every- 
where. In Lambarene he experienced deep satisfaction, for 
he was doing there what he most wanted to do. 


neighbors and their children, encouraging them to keep 
their precious foreign crafts and customs, misunderstood 
now by labor and now by her wealthy contributors but try- 
ing honestly to live up to the human needs of each day, she 
found that her life was not a sacrificial one. She was doing 
what she most wanted to do. 


All of us would do well to think deeply on the words of 
the Spanish prophet Unamuno: “Sow yourselves, sow the 
living part of yourselves in the furrows of life.” 
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DAVID S. BURGESS says— 


Five years ago I left the formal ministry to enter the labor 
movement as a fledgling organizer. My best friends thought 
I was both foolish and insane. Others said I was a dilet- 
tante seeking exciting events among interesting people. But 
my friends were wrong: I found my calling in the labor 
movement. 

Having chosen this path, my college friends have asked 
me some difficult questions. “How can I prepare myself to 
go into the union movement?” one fellow asked. And a 
girl: “I want to spend my life working with working peo- 
ple. How can I join a union and get some experience?” 

These are sincere questions. Yet some individuals who ask 
them suffer from an overdose of romanticism about the 
labor movement. The interest of the questioners may be 
attributed to a revolt against their parents, or against the 
stuffy Republicanism of their home town. I have been both 
a revolter and a romanticist myself, so | may be overly 
aware of their present innocence or their current rebellions. 
Subconsciously perhaps, I tell myself that these young peo- 
ple, in the words of Tom Paine, are just “summer soldiers.” 
When they know the sordid facts about management and 
about their Sir Galahad (the labor movement) will they 
be as anxious “to work with: working people?” 

But I must not let my own doubts prevent me from an- 
swering their sincere inquiries. For after all, the great 
movements of history, such as the labor movement of the 
twentieth century, are not dependent upon the vices of the 
corrupt nor on the virtues of the pure; they are created 
by the driving convictions of good and bad men to build a 
better world for themselves and all mankind. 


Why have labor unions? 


Such is the case of the American labor movement. Con- 
trary to the Readers Digest and American Mercury, the 
movement was not formed by labor “bosses” whose chief 
characteristics are a lust for power and an ability to force 
sheep-like workers into their controlled organizations. 
Industrial workers formed their own unions to restore to 
their work-a-day lives a sense of brotherhood with their fel- 
low workers, which had almost been lost amid the noise of 
the machines and the speed of the mass production system. 
Each man had become a cog and he was separated from his 
fellows. To conquer this loneliness and helplessness he 
joined a union with others who labored. This new-found 
unity had immediate and tangible results. No longer was 
he cursed by the foreman or kicked by the boss. Now he 
was a man whose rights and responsibilities were outlined 
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in a contract which Ais union had negotiated and which his 
bargaining committee had signed with the approval of the 
whole ‘membership. His wages were now higher and his 
hours ‘shorter, his working conditions were more sanitary, 
He could)submit a grievance without fear of dismissal or 
dread of demotion. For the first time he felt reasonably 
secure and free to be himself. 

He found moreover that the advantages of having a 
union were not confined to his job. Now that the shop had 
a union he was less liable to eviction from his company- 
owned house. He was recognized by his local community 
because his union cooperated with other organizations in 
campaigns for the March of Dimes, the Community Chest 
and the Red Cross. For the first time he was an intelligent 
and informed voter because his union conducted political 
action schools where the issues of the day and the voting 
records of candidates were discussed. 

But after reviewing these well-known facts my realistic 
college friends remind me that to tell why a union is 
formed and what a union does is not to tell the whole story. 
For usually there is a wide discrepancy between the funda- 
mental philosophy of any movement and its day-by-day 
achievements. That is true of the labor movement: it has 
known failures and it has committed sins. And when some 
eager college student discovers these facts his enthusiasm 
may cool, and before long he is back within the circle of 
the “respectable” who live in fear of labor’s growing 
power. But as the Church cannot be judged by its Elmer 
Gantrys, so the labor movement cannot be judged by an 
overzealous picket or the swivel-chair bureaucrat in Local 
X. Keep this precaution in mind as we take a look at the 
failings of the American labor movement. 


What’s wrong with the labor movement? 


Basically the movement suffers from a tendency to imi- 
tate the shibboleths of the outworn Horatio Alger tradi- 
tion. In union circles the equivalent to the rags-to-riches 
cycle has been sweeper-to-president of the union. Or as a 
wag put it, “The labor leader is the Horatio Alger of the 
twentieth century.” This is not altogether an evil develop- 
ment. The labor official thus criticized has often earned his 
spurs through hard and persistent effort. Unknown a dec- 
ade ago he now sits across the bargaining table from the 


David S. Burgess graduated from Union Theological Semi- 


nary (New York) about ten years ago. He now serves the 
State Political Action Committee of Georgia as its Director. 
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million-dollar executive, and with his aides this union ofh- 
cial holds the fate of American workingmen, if not the 
American economy itself, in his hand. In our world of mass 
production, cartels and monopolies, this pattern of growth 
among those who lead labor is almost inevitable. Yet this 
process of institutionalism has its evils also. Often an 
elected labor leader, amid his pressing responsibilities. 
forgets that as the chosen head of his union he is only the 
servant of its members. At other times, concerned with the 
very existence of his union in these days of union-busting. 
he is unmindful of the unorganized worker outside union 
circles. To “outsiders” this man has a message to give, a 
gospel to preach; but as he labors for his union day after 
day and as his temples grey and his girth increases, the 
need of the unorganized worker grows ever more dim. 


Labor and management: a balance 


Added to the problem of institutionalism within the labor 
movement is the equally puzzling problem of power in a 
power-mad world. To repeat Lord Acton’s remark about 
the corrupting effect of power is not to remedy the central 
dilemma of working people. They have known the mean- 
ing of power when wielded by an unscrupulous employer. 
The boss could hire or fire. He could evict the worker's 
family from the company-owned house. He could threaten 
the worker's credit, dominate his school board and run his 
church. The boss could run the town council and tell the 
policeman what to do and the preacher what to preach. 
These were and are the existing realities which force work- 
ers into the labor movement. These are the realities which 
forced me, after much spiritual torture, to give up my 
faith in pacifism as the answer to industrial conflicts; for 
I have learned that if money and power “talks” for the 
employer, only organization “talks” for the worker. Some 
of my associates, especially those who labored in coal mines 
or toiled on ships at sea, have been raised in the cult of 
violence in their relationship to relentless employers. Others. 
usually the late arrivals like myself, have become convinced 
that overt industrial warfare can be avoided only if work- 
ers organize and force the employers to accept the basic 
tenet that the balance of power is the first answer to the 
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problem of class conflict. From this tenuous balance of 
power may come a basic understanding between the two 
bargaining groups. They may learn to trust each other, to 
cooperate for mutual advantage and to adhere to the letter 
of the collective bargaining contract. 


A career in the labor movement 


From this cursory examination of the labor movement's 
faults, we must next define the promise that it holds, espe- 
cially for college students who wish to align themselves 
with the cause of labor. 

The first and most important job of the labor movement 
is to educate its own members not only in the procedures 
of collective bargaining but also in the responsibility of 
the labor movement toward the larger community. During 
the next few years old leaders will be replaced by new and 
relatively untried leaders. Large numbers of new union 
members will have no memory of the early struggles of the 
movement and will be inclined, like any other second gen- 
eration, to take the hard-won gains for granted and to 
assume subconsciously perhaps that these gains were spe- 
cial dispensations from the sainted employers. These young 
newcomers have never been unemployed. They have never 
stood on a soup line. They have never known Hoovervilles 
or sold five-cent apples. They have not suffered for their 
labor convictions as older members suffered twenty years 
ago. For these reasons newcomers must be exposed to the 
fundamental philosophy of the labor movement—they must 
learn why it was formed, what it has done, and what it 
can do. 

To these newcomers, education will open the doors to 
political action. In Washington today and in every state 
capital there are legislators, and men who buy legislators, 
who plot the destruction of the labor movement and the 
obliteration of all the social gains of the past twenty years. 
These men have already made picketing illegal in many 
states. They have outlawed the union shop. Around the 
normal processes of collective bargaining they have wrapped 
miles of red tape, thus frustrating the cause of justice and 
strangling industrial democracy itself. These men must be 
unseated by men who want the labor movement to fulfill its 
promise, and this change can come about 
only if workers are informed of candidates’ 
records and vote intelligently on the basis 
of this information. 

For this reason the labor movement is in 
politics for keeps. It is fighting for its own 
survival. It is fighting to preserve the prog- 
ress of the last two decades, and to win 
more gains in a more equitable taxation 
system, in public housing, aid to education, 
rent control, price control, and a foreign 
policy dedicated to strengthening the United 
Nations and its persistent struggle for 
peace. That is why I have chosen political 
action in the south as my specialty within 
the CIO. 

Yet to list the double need of educa- 
tion and political action within the 
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® THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS is an undoubted fact of history to all Christians. He lives on 
in and with his Church, the potent and significant Contemporary of every generation of his 
followers. Exactly what took place in and about ancient Jerusalem or Galilee centuries ago 
may be confused and confusing. The fact of Jesus’ survival of death and continuance on earth 
with his disciples is the explanation of the origin of his Church. How else account for the 
Church’s emergence in exuberant might? Of this living presence in power in the midst of His 
people, all Christians are witnesses. 

Today, as long ago, Jesus is alive only to those who believe in him. Hence the futility of 
arguing the fact of his resurrection with unbelievers. First let them become Christians because 
of the appeal Jesus makes to the heart and conscience, then one may discuss with them the 
fact of his resurrection in power and presence in his Church. 

Apparently it troubled first-century Christians that the resurrection was veiled in privacy 
and that Jesus did not manifest himself publicly. Why was there no appearance to the Sanhe- 
drin? to Pontius Pilate? to the crowds who had stared at the execution? How dramatic such 
confrontation of the Prisoner with his judges would have been! But Jesus had no faith in the 
spectacular. “If they hear not Moses and the prophet,” if righteousness fails to appeal to con- 
sciences. “neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” Our fourth gospel 
reports disciples voicing their anxiety over this privacy: “Lord, how is it that thou wilt mani- 
fest thyself to us and not unto the world?” Jesus’ reply, according to this evangelist, is that 
to make contact he must have spiritual sympathy. The Book of Acts makes the same assertion: 
God showed the risen Christ openly “not to all the people” but to witnesses chosen for their 
congeniality with him. (10:41) The first gospel concludes with a command and a promise: 
“Go ye and make all nations disciples. And lo, | am with you always.” Those who do not 
share their Father’s business of making disciples of the nations will have no inkling of Christ’s 


presence with them in power. 


® TO PEOPLE IN GENERAL in the first century Jesus was dead and buried: in the twentieth 
century to people in general he remains dead and buried. He is an item in the record of the 
past. To his believing and dedicated Church he is alive, communicating himself to them, and 
through them to mankind. The resurrection remains therefore a fact in human history, but a 
fact only to faith. Others may say “Something mysterious happened which changed defeated 
and doubting disciples into courageous believers who overcame their world.” But what this 
mysterious something was is hidden and cannot be investigated satisfactorily by the usual 
methods of science. Also, it is futile to press the details of the narratives of the appearances 
with a psychological probe. These are not the data of science. but the witnesses of faith. 


When we try to construct a consecutive narrative out of the records of these appearances we 
discover apparent discrepancies. Did Jesus show himself first in Jerusalem, or in Galilee? 
Luke and Joh#mply the former: Mark and Matthew the latter. Were his appearances material, 
in a reanimated physical body, or in some other form? Luke and John again dwell on the 
physical elements—eating, drinking, and the print of the nails. Paul implies that the risen 
body was transformed into a spiritual body. (1 Cor. 15) Startling events always leave men 
bewildered. If an accident occurs on the next street, within an hour several accounts will be 
in circulation, each different in detail but all related by bystanders who were eyewitnesses— 
for human observation and memory are tricky. But there is no doubt that the accident occurred. 
Similarly, while many circumstances in the appearances are uncertain, there is no question 
that Jesus survived death, resumed contacts with his believing followers, and formed them into 
the confident and dedicated Christian Church. 

The meaning of the resurrection is first of all its confirmation of Jesus’ assurance of the 
trustworthiness of God. Jesus staked everything on that when he went up to Jerusalem and 
hazarded death for his cause. Had he gone down to defeat, his God would have seemed an 
illusion. When Jesus prayed, “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit” divine hands 
received and faithfully upheld him and enabled him to centinue more potently advancing the 
reign of God in human affairs through his Body, the Church. 
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THE RESURRECTION 


Frequently Easter is celebrated as the festival of man’s immortality. The New Testament 
does not teach man’s inherent everlastingness. That is a conception of Greek philosophy. Jesus 
himself evinced no interest in surviving death and living on somewhere. He had entered human 
history to seek and to save the lost and to render the reign of God dominant among men. To 
be barred by death from earth and to be transferred to another realm unrelated with it and 
its tragic needs, would have frustrated his purpose. Resurrection is return in power by Jesus. 
to go on with his God-given task. And of this resurrection all Christians are witnesses. To us 
he is no dead fact of the past, but a living and empowering companion. 


® THE RESURRECTION MEANS much else: it is our assurance of the enduring life with God of 
all those who have entered into friendship with him. This was believed by devout souls before 
Jesus came, and his experience confirmed this faith. Neither death nor life, things present nor 
things to come, can separate God’s own from his love. This faith is the basis of a Christian's 
hope for himself and for all Christians. 

The resurrection is our confidence in Jesus’ control of the forces in human history. On the 
scene at the crucifixion are the factors which seem to dominate every situation—political 
power, ecclesiastical bigotry, an unreliable friend, the indifference of folk in general to moral 
issues. These brought about the death of Jesus, and he worsted them all. He took the agonizing 
death they forced upon him and transformed it into a weapon for establishing God’s reign. 

In our day the Christian Church has undergone one of the most tragic setbacks in her 
history in the Communist triumph in Europe and Asia. We have the utmost sympathy with 
fellow-Christians harrowed by persecution. But we are not disheartened by apparent losses 
to the Christian cause. God acts surprisingly when man is seemingly helpless. We stand still. 
and await His vindication of himself. We may not see it in our lifetime: but we are confident 
that God is not defeated, and that there will be events analogous to the first Easter in lands 
behind the iron curtain and in China. 


® OUR NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS come to us from men who did not look back on Jesus, but 
who looked up to Him. His sayings, recalled and recorded, did not speak to them out of a 
bygone age: they were spoken directly by a present and triumphant Master. A characteristic 
modern addresses Jesus: 

Dim tracts of time divide 

Those golden days from me; 

Thy voice sounds strange 

O’er years of change 


New Testament believers knew themselves to be living in golden days, whatever the immediate 
harsh circumstances. for their Lord had overcome the world and sin and death and was at the 
right hand of God. In every saying which they read or heard from gospel pages the Speaker 
was He who had suffered for them on the cross and had conquered all His and their foes. This 
gave his words added authority. “Come unto Me” is not an invitation for a Man at their side, 
however winsome, but from the Lord of life and death, of this and of all worlds. Many of his 
sayings in the Sermon on the Mount may seem to us impossible. But preface them with the 
final verses of the gospel; think of their Speaker as clothed with all authority in heaven and 
earth. and they become possible through Him. The Christ within us is confronted by sinful 
forces beyond our power to master; but we recall who he is and what he has already overcome, 
and are of good heart and of good hope. 

It is crippling to keep the resurrection in mind only at an annual Easter. The early Church 
recalled it every Lord’s day. A Christian can live as Jesus’ follower only in the power of His 
resurrection. Think of Him, then, always as risen and reigning with God. Such He has been 
to his people down the centuries. “In the world.” He assures us with eyes wide to hideous 
realities. “ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer. | have overcome the world.” 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, President-Emeritus, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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Francis of Assisi, by Donald DeLue 


The long shadow of winter has lifted. Where the green of 
the hills shows violet under April clouds, earth’s new man- 
tle lies freshly warm. Tips of saplings shimmer in the sifted 
light of the valley and streams lace the meadows with sil- 
ver. Everywhere, flower patches are laid on by a prodigal 
hand. Already grasses head and break in a sea-wave mold. 
Above, in arched assurance, is an infinite canopy of pale 
blue sky. 

If the spirit has been heavy in some winter of the heart 
it is drawn now, irresistibly, by the drama of earth’s res- 
urrection, to outward watching. Here is April, followed by 
May. and both are arrayed in light. One is brushed against 
by beauty; grief loses its place and the startled heart per- 
ceives the spring sky falling through new green leaves. 

How can we more deeply drink in such beauty? How im- 
merse ourselves more profoundly in a felt wonder of the 
miracle of the universe—-not only April’s beauty, but the 
beauty both of man’s and nature’s worlds? Where shall 
we learn, indeed, but out of the long living of humanity, in 
the remembering and the understanding of those peak 
experiences that have always lifted up the heart. 


Overtones of wholeness 

There is the tremendous experience of living in one’s 
own mind, that moving realization from childhood of the 
mind as a kingdom exclusive, rich, inexhaustible territory, 
impregnable against any assault from without. Some have 
almost forgotten that shaking discovery, but there are those 
who after childhood live greatly in the world of imagina- 
tion—we call them poets, playwrights, tellers of tales. 

To all of the great drama of human behavior there is 
mysterious accompaniment—something of overtone that 
goes with every action and act. It is but partly known; we 
give a name—the aesthetic—to that accompaniment of life 
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SEEING 


There is beauty} 


thought, turn jt 


of spuritual ren 


which lifts and stirs and moves us profoundly. It is because 
of this reality that for our own devised worlds of stage and 
screen we feel the need for such accompaniment, and so 
use music. For everywhere in the great drama of human 
living there is mysterious melody that sweeps us upward: 
mysterious form and color partialities that crack a door of 
otherworld. Some work with this form, color, sound—and 
we call them artists. 

There is more. Man found himself, feet on earth, head in 
the stars, heart restlessly seeking a city not built with 
hands. Some have stood on such good footing, upon such 
heights that they have reported the roominess and _ the 
breathtaking views afforded by such positions. To stand 
with the philosophers is to look back over earth and away 
toward other worlds. 

Then there are those who see the stuff of the universe as 
divisible—elements, energies—and by the reduction of all 
things to their non-divisible parts they make the materials 
out of which to construct again, as gods, fresh wonders of 
the physical world. These are the scientists—we are greatly 
enamored of them, for they are the friendly magic-men of 
our time. They welcome us everywhere and we troop, 
starry-eyed children, in and out of the exhibitions of their 
wonders. 

But we do not stay children forever. Few of us are artists 
in any significant sense, and we are not great philosophers 
and scientists. If it be these who best interpret the great 
splendor of living, can we deepen our elementary experi- 
ence to follow after, to have for ourselves a better part of 
such deeply felt experience? 

We can, for the beginnings are with us. All of us get in- 
timations of the beauty of life in a fragment of song, in 
some small gem of wisdom treasured forever because it was 
distilled from heartbreak; a flooding light of revelation 
from some new wonder. 
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WORLD AFRESH 


freshness in life. Take a great 
and over. Know the great joy 


that waits on those who search 


Our need is to practice the ways of living that give us 
such warning, lifting insights. These are not too difficult 
behaviors, but they must be deliberate. The hope that life— 
a satisfactory life for our spirits—will be a gift, not an 
achievement, fades as we live longer and as we keep honest 
with the growing years. 


Life, fresh and whole 


Time must be taken for wandering, childlike, in one’s 
inner kingdom. For some peoples that would be the setting 
aside of a daily period. But for our society, which has little 
understanding of the deliberate shifts from the pre-occupa- 
tion with tasks and problems to the fancy-free moving 
around in the mind, such a suggestion would be unrealistic. 
Rather is it a readiness to use those breaks that come nat- 
urally in the midst of the routines of attention to the chores 
of living. And at such times, deliberately, to play again in 
the mind, building up fancies from whatever materials are 
preferences—this one a group of imaginery friends, that 
one following the hidden ways of the creatures of the wood. 
It is said that God had a secret garden. 

This is no counsel of escape from reality, but rather the 
seeing of the world afresh and with great zest, after a brief 
withdrawal to a world of one’s own. 

Listen to music. Alone. For music is one of the aspects 
of the great overtones most easily comprehended by all. In 
secondary ways there is music all around, but how often is 
it heard, not as a backdrop to conversation, not as mood- 
coloring for work, but as a thing in itself, telling one some- 
thing, in its own language, about life? It is easy enough to 
have a melody help words, or have the pleasing distraction 
of harmonious sounds, but listening to the interior parts of 
great music must be striven for. It is richly rewarding. 
There are no literal interpretations in words of such lis- 
tening, but one is surer, freer, more deeply joyous after it. 
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The miracle that waits on great thoughts 


Take a great thought and turn it over and over in the 
mind, until the moving and the jarring of it cause it to 
explode, and one finds himself standing in a great hall-like 
place with all minor structures blown to the stars. Many 
are quite skillful in passing great ideas through the mind, 
but the ideas are definitely passed along once the notion of 
their sense is obtained. But keep a particular thought in 
mind, turn it to see all sides, see how it fits in with previ- 
ously acquired ideas: place it for effect upon the dark cur- 
tain of one’s experience; close the door upon it and return 
hours, days, later, and move it around again. The miracle 
takes place. Some essence of its inner truth will burst from 
it and forever after the mind will be a less dark place. 

Stop and look at things, and the patterns of things. Look 
at them fully, see them as they really are and not in the 
distortions caused by the half-sight permitted by inner pre- 
occupations. From such looking comes, first, warm glow of 
full perception. Man is so literally a part of the universe 
that taking in the form, color and nature of objects becomes 
warm, vivid, personal emotional transposition. Then fol- 
lows often in the mind a mysterious seeming re-arrange- 
ment of the forms and patterns of our physical worlds. 
Such rearrangement is not that of the scientist who deals 
with things as elements; but in the dealing with the things 
of the world as wholes there is a different but as rewarding 
a possibility of manipulating them; and to home and gar- 
den, social groups and work, freshness is taken from these 
new patterns of the physical world. All such dealing with 
the outer world makes for inner delight. 

There is great joy everywhere for man. Let us taste and 
see life more fully again, and so find it good. This is not a 
formula for the wiping out of the ills of the world. There is 
no such formula. Man must make decision upon decision, 
using his intelligence in the light of the sober fact that no 
corners can be cut as he moves forward and upward. The 
old verities stand. The foundations of great religion are in- 
tact. Let us renew our spirits in a deeper experience of the 
wonder, the great splendor of life; then shall we find our- 
selves more able to work with great truth for great living, 
illumined from without and within by the light of the 
beautiful. 


By MARION CUTHBERT, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology in Brooklyn College, and Chairman of 
the Intercollegian Editorial Committee. 
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unions does not state the fundamental 
reason why, after five years of seem- 
ingly constant defeats and discourage- 
ments, I am still convinced that service 
to this movement should be my calling 
during the next few years. I discovered 
that the fundamental reason for my 
calling lies deeper, when in_ recent 
weeks I| tried to answer this terse com- 
ment from a member of my family 
who wrote: 


I should think that you would be 
proud of yourself and the gang of 
thieves and liars you are associated 
with. It seems that your type of asso- 
ciation should warrant a sufficient 
income to keep your head above 
water and on easy street... . 


The man who wrote those sentences is 
a Pennsylvania Republican whose fa- 
ther served on Harding’s Tariff Com- 
mission. But even if I could not argue 
with age or prejudice. | felt constrained 
to state the reasons for my faith in the 
labor movement. I replied: 


I believe in the labor movement. 
despite its obvious faults, because 
in our age its interest comes nearest 
representing what | would call “the 
public interest.” The fundamental 
economic problem of our age is to 


WORKING IN THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Continued from page 9 


build up the purchasing power of 
the common people. The labor move- 
ment does precisely that: by strug- 
gling for higher wages it raises the 
living standards of all the unorgan- 
ized. By fighting for minimum 
wages, decent workman compensa- 
tion, adequate unemployment insur- 
ance, price and rent control, the 
labor movement is not only helping 
its own members whose wage stand- 
ards usually exceed those of the un- 
organized. It is also helping the vast 
army of the unrepresented and the 
forgotten worker who never had a 
union. Politically, the need of our 
age is for a greater and more intelli- 
gent participation of all citizens in 
the voting process. This is one of 
labor's aims. The registration drives 
in large cities are usually conducted 
and financed by the unions. The in- 
formation on voting records of can- 
didates—which is hardly ever seen 
in the public press—usually comes 
from labor sources. 


Possibly in days to come when the 
paralysis of institutionalism and 
self-satisfaction grips the labor move- 
ment, it may no longer hold the 
promise that it holds today. But for 
me, as for most professing Chris- 
tians, the question is how to serve 
the Lord to-day. not tomorrow. And 


NEMESIS 


that is why I have become part of 
the labor movement in our day of 
decision. 


That answer will not satisfy the man 
to whom I addressed it. But it is my 
way of declaring my faith in a move- 
ment whose faults are as numerous as 
the sands of the sea, but whose imme- 
diate promise lights up the future of 
America. 

With these facts in mind, I invite 
you to evaluate the labor movement as 
a movement in which you may want to 
invest your talents. The unions need 
trained colléxe students who know that 
education is not a license for superi- 
ority but a means for service. We need 
lawyers, educators, research specialists, 
We need men who are willing to go 
into the factory, and work up slowly to 
a position of responsibility within the 
movement. For those who choose this 
path the course will be rough. An “in- 
tellectual” must prove himself not once 
but hundreds of times. He must be 
something more than a “summer sol- 
dier’ in search of exciting experiences. 
Only when his associates feel that he 
has enlisted for the duration will he 
find a central meaning in his calling. 
Only then will he experience the prom- 
ise of the American labor movement. 


Snow-clad mountains and wide dry plains. 
Soft sunlight and driving rains— 

The glint of moonlight, dust-laden air, 
The awkward cactus, soft maidenhair 
The stately pine and the cottonwood— 
All of these can be understood 


Contrasts so vivid and so intense, 
Friendly smiles amidst dark suspense. 
The weary poor in tarpaper shacks. 
The very rich in their Cadillacs. 

Some backs are bent in the cotton fields. 
Some banks are built upon cotton yields. 


As part of God’s plan 


To make a paradise—and man. 


Within my earthly temple there’s a crowd. 

There's one of me who’s humble, one who’s proud, 
There's one who's broken-hearted for his sins, 
There's one who unrepentant sits and grins, 
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All part of God’s plan 


HEXAGON 


To make a paradox of man? 


D. Ned Linegar 


There’s one who loyes his neighbor as himself. 
There’s one who cares for nought but fame and pelf. 
From these perplexing cares I would be free 

If once I could determine which is me. 


Edward Sanford Martin (Adapted) 
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of beat and pulse .... 


(Continuing the discussion begun on pp. 4-5, this issue) 


Duc articLe “THis is THE Beat GENERATION” in the New York Times, November 16, 1952. (discussed on 


pages 4-5 of this magazine) has been widely talked about in Christian Association groups. Here are some 
of the comments that have come back to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN— 


& “Todays generation has lived in a period when life has not had a point or a really dynamic quality, so 
today’s youth has not made a descent from idealism, as the previous generation did. It is engaged not in a 
search for God but in a search for a meaning in life.” 


& “Youth feel cheated. They are isolated from the process of life, e.g. government, economic institutions, 
political organizations. Everything is too big. They feel they don’t count in that bigness. Their reaction 
is to seek the easy way and the good job. They are reluctant about working hard to find significance.” 


& “In this university we are so departmentalized we almost never see things as a whole. Can we create 
in the ‘Y° situations in which the wholeness and meaningfulness of life can be perceived? Our committee 
structure does not help provide good experiences for students. We need to become less bound by committees 
and more involved in a total experience which provides satisfaction to students who are not on committees 
as well as to those who are.” 


& “While students seem to be ‘beat’ they are not necessarily ‘lost.2 Many are wistful, longing for light 
and searching for faith.” 


& “We are ‘only as secure as the next headline.” This underlines the constant pressure and conflict for 
youth in being called upon to be responsive to all men good and bad, and then being called upon to kill 
particular men without qualification as to goodness or badness.” 


& “The students on this campus do not agree with the Times article. They feel this generation differs 
very little from past generations. They believe they will come out as well or better than past generations. 
This is a great generation—they are not afraid of life.”! 


& “lt came as a surprise in our discussion that much of the behavior which seemed to the members to in- 
dicate indifference to religious values might be a symptom of a hunger and a religious search, however 
unconscious.” 


Fair FoR A TIME OF CHANGE. (the material that follows was sent to TH INTERCOLLEGIAN by Jack Ker- 
ridge, staff member of the University of Illinois YMCA) 


I have found the description of the current generation (as stated in the Times article) to be true of 
young people both in Europe and America. They are seeking something they can see clearly and simply. 
As a starting criteria the following seven principles are offered as being a composite of the thinking of 
several hundred students, both American and foreign. In the U.S. and in Europe small discussion groups 
wrestled with the problem of a clear simple statement of a philosophy to live by today. This was their 
contribution : 


(1) One must have a belief in the value of human personality, for without this our society falls apart. 
(2) All men are entitled to opportunity for development, regardless of race, creed or color. (3) One 
must have a sensitivity to suffering; otherwise famine, tensions and misery tend to generate areas 
where personality is debased and destroyed. (4) A living philosophy must accept the search for truth 
and be willing to follow through on the responsibilities which come from the truth. (5) There must 
be an extension of friendship beyond the family. One must be willing to give of himself to others 
openly and sincerely so that faith in human personality can be satisfied. (6) One needs to recognize 
there is a Law of Love which can change things and that it is a law which can never be legislated. 
Recognition of this makes the individual within our society the most important unit of society. (7) We 
must accept the fact that the only security will be found in the midst of insecurity. This is another 
way of saying that our world has entered an era of ferment which will not subside in our time. 


! For a thoughtful and soberly optimistic analysis along this line read Seventy-five. A 
Study of a Generation in Transition, published by the Yale Daily News this spring. 
Contributors include Dean Acheson, Thornton Wilder, Richard Niebuhr, W. O. Douglas. 


The Intercollegian invites your contributions to a continuing discussion of this topic. Let the 
editors know your reactions to the analysis on pages 4 & 5, and to the above comments. 
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CHRISTIAN FOUNDATIONS 
for COLLEGE TEACHING 


a special program for 

College and University Teachers 
in fields other than religion, 

in the regular Summer Session 


of 
Union Theological Seminary 
and Columbia University 
New York City 


July 6 to 24,1953 


The Purpose—To assist college teachers to 
rethink their personal Christian faith 
and the bearing of that faith upon 
their work 


The Study Program— 

1. Courses in Christian Belief, The 
Bible, Personal Counseling, taught 
by members of the Faculty of Union 
Seminary or other institutions, who 
have a special familiarity with the 
needs and problems of the college 
and university teacher. 


2. A seminar in “The Problems and 
Possibilities of Christian College 
Teaching,” to correlate the above 
material with the actual needs and 
requirements of teaching. 


The Faculty—Professor Edwin E. Aubrey, 
Chairman, Department of Religious 
Thought, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Dean of this Program; Professor 
Robert L. Calhoun, Yale Divinity School; 
Dean Mary Ely Lyman, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Professor Wayne E. 
Oates, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary; and others. 


A limited number of Danforth Summer 
Teacher Scholarships to cover the costs of 
tuition, room and meals, are available. 


For information, applications for enrollment 
and scholarship assistance, write: 
THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER COURSES 
Union Theological Seminary 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


A simultaneous and parallel program on 
CHRISTIAN FOUNDATIONS FOR SCHOOL 
TEACHING will take place concurrently. 
Enrollment in this program by invitation only. 
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Footprints on Travancore. 
A report of the Third World Con- 


ference of Christian Youth. Rowena 
Ferguson, 50c. (Note: Order copies 
from National Student YMCA, 29] 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. and 


National Student YWCA, 600 Lex-. 
ington Ave., New York 22, N. Y.) 


Rowena Ferguson has written a pop- 
ular account of the Third World Confer- 
ence of Christian Youth. She describes 
well the setting of the conference and 
makes vivid to people who have not been 
to South India the impressions of those 
of us who were there for the first time. 
She writes with sensitivity and apprecia- 
tion of the remarkable hospitality and 
kindness we experienced as guests of 
the Indian Christians and she reports 
with understanding what was to most 
delegates the high point of the conference 
when in teams of two or three they spent 
a week-end visiting the villages in the 
surrounding country. 


Handbook for Conscientious 
Objectors. 
Available from the Central Com- 
mittee for Conscientious Objectors, 
2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
35¢. 


This pamphlet sets forth in detail the 
rights of conscientious objectors under 
the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1951. It gives information use- 
ful to conscientious objectors and also to 
those who are considering whether or 
not to take that position. 

The first section discusses the three 
positions taken by conscientious objec- 
tors. There are those who are willing to 
serve in army units defined as “non-com- 
batant,” those opposed to both combatant 
and non-combatant military service but 
who will perform alternative civilian 
service under conscription, and_ those 
“absolutists”’ who will accept neither 
military service nor any _ alternative 
service. 

Hundreds of sincere C.O.’s went to 
prison during the last ten years because 
of ignorance or carelessness. The infor- 
mation given in regard to correctly filling 
out the Classification Questionnaire and 
a special form for C.QO.’s will help to 
avoid this problem. Complete informa- 


book! 


Miss Ferguson also makes clear the 
problem presented by the theme “Christ 
the Answer” and how the delegates 
struggled with its meaning. She gives a 
summary in outline of the group reports, 
which will be useful especially to people 
who have discussed the conference pre- 
paratory material. 

Either she was not aware of or did 
not want to record some of the weak. 
nesses in the conference experience such 
as the lack of encounter on political and 
economic questions, the feeling on the 
part of the Orthodox that their thought 
was not adequately represented, and the 
diversion of the delegates’ attention from 
the conference itself by the almost over- 
whelming hospitality and interest of the 
people of the community. It may be sig- 
nificant that there is no plan for another 
world conference of Christian youth. 
There will be others only as the need is 
felt in the coming years. 


Leila Anderson, 
Executive, National Student YWCA 


tion is given on the types of hearings and 
appeals to which the registrant is en- 
titled as well as a discussion of the kinds 
of civilian work and conditions under 
which one works if he is given the elassi- 
fication of a C.O. 

The second section gives information 
about the criminal prosecution and _pos- 
sible imprisonment with which men are 
faced if they refuse to register. The third 
section deals with C.O.’s in the armed 
forces and explains what the “non-com- 
batant” must do in the course of training, 
the types of assignments he may expect 
after basic training and problems that 
he may face in his work. 

The concluding section, “Thinking 
Through the Basis of Conscientious Ob- 
jection,” will help the C.O. examine and 
clarify his own beliefs. This is done 
through a discussion of what is meant 
by “religion” in the Selective Service Act, 
an article on the use of force, and a list 
of questions which draft boards have 
asked C.O.’s. 

This is a valuable publication for any- 
one who gives advice or needs advice on 
problems of C.O.’s under the present 
draft law. 


Cecil Thomas 
Ohio State University YMCA 
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Letters to Mark. 


By James D. Bryden. New York: 
Harper, 1953, $2.00 


Dear Ed—Do you know anyone who has 
never asked why there is so much sense- 
less suffering and adversity in a world 
created by an almighty and loving God? 
If you know such a person tell him not 
to waste his time reading this book. 

Anyone who has faced that question in 
his own life will find a straight answer 
here. Mr. Bryden goes right to the point, 
without fancy theological language. 

He leans heavily on Fosdick’s observa- 
tion that there are four immediate causes 
of suffering: operation of natural law; 
the hazardous process called learning; 
man’s freedom to choose: the interde- 
pendence of persons. But he doesn’t stop 
there. He points out how God is related 
to this suffering—-and more important, I 
think—how He is related to us in our 
suffering. He believes that God’s primary 
purpose is the creation of persons. 
“Whenever the human spirit meets adver- 


The Service and Status of Women in 
the Churches. 
By Kathleen Bliss. Foreword by 
W. A. Visser °t Hooft. SCM Press of 
Great Britain, 1953: obtainable 
through Association Press, $1.75. 


Readers of The Intercollegian might 
be inclined to take for granted that wom- 
en share with men the responsibility and 
privilege of the work and witness of 
Christianity. Those who belong to the 
student Christian movements of this coun- 
try or abroad are used to the theory and 
practice of equality in Christian work. 

The fact that the political or social 
emancipation of women is of compara- 
tively recent date and indeed is not even 
completely achieved, reminds us that the 
subjection of women is more or less co- 
extensive with our historical past. It is 
no wonder then that the churches as his- 
torical institutions have carried on their 
patterns from their historical past. 

This fact, however, is not the whole 
story. As always, religion works in two 
ways. It can criticize. It can also sanctify. 
Thus we see the double pattern in his- 
tory. Religion, as that of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets and of Christ in the New 
Testament, can put the judgments of men 
or of society under its critical serutiny, 
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sity, there may be the growing point of 
God’s creation, for the hazard of adver- 
sity presents itself also as a spiritual op- 
portunity. There we and God are com- 
panions in adversity and the risk it en- 
tails.” 

With this basic question about God’s 
relation to human suffering as a starting 
point, the author goes on to give brief 
comments on the nature of God, the sig- 
nificance of the Cross and the authority 
of the Bible. 

The informal breezy style, made _ pos- 
sible by the format of an exchange of 
letters between Jim the minister and 
Mark the friend, will have an appeal to 
students. The whole book is so soundly 
rooted in the Christian faith that it may 
prove to be a valuable tool for modern 
evangelism. Drop me a line when you 
finish reading it. It will take vou less 
than three hours to do this. 

Sincerely, Len Clough. 
(Leonard C. Clough is Exec- 
utive Secretary for the YMCA 
in the New England SCM) 


or as the Bible says, under the judgment 
of the most High God. 

On the other hand, religion can cast 
the cloak of sanctity around certain ob- 
jects, institutions or occasions, and de- 
clare them to be holy. So there is in 
Christian churches not only the inherited 
practice of discrimination against wom- 
en but also, and this is more stubborn, 
the weight of theological rationale for 
the subordination of women. Scripture 
and the theory of natural law are used to 
reinforce the declaration that God in- 
tended women to be subordinate to man. 
So that in the household of faith women 
are, as they were literally in the days of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, to be kept in 
the outer courtyard. 

Recognition of this situation led the 
World Council of Churches to adopt the 
“problem” of women as an official con- 
cern for presentation at its first Assem- 
bly at Amsterdam in 1948. Mrs. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert of this country was the 
guiding spirit in the gathering of mate- 
rial from all over the world. The material 
showed a variety of practice in the Chris- 
tian churches in their use and recogni- 
tion of women and their work, but almost 
in every case there was realization that 
the practice of the churches needed to be 
re-considered and to be changed. 


continued on next page 
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Continued 


Mrs. Kathleen Bliss of Great Britain. 
secretary and later chairman of the Com- 
mission on Life and Work of Women of 
the World Council, has endeavored to 
interpret this material. She sets forth, as 
she says in the preface, “all the main 
types of the work of women in _ the 
churches.” The material is impressive 
and enormously interesting, both in its 
variety as well as in its parallel witness 
to the value and the strength of women’s 
work. The great contribution of women’s 
volunteer work, whether as locally ex- 


An Autobiography of Prayer. 


By Albert Edward Day. Harper, 
1952, 223 pp., $2.50. 


Here is a deeply moving and an extraor- 
dinarily helpful book. It is what its title 
indicates, an intimate record of the au- 
thors experience with prayer. Also it is 
a guide to those who would accompany 
him in the adventure of prayer. Dr. Day. 
Methodist pastor and chief promoter of 
the New Life’ Movement in the Method- 
ist Church, active in interdenominational 
organizations, and a former vice-president 
of the Federal Council of Churches, tells 
in intimate fashion of his pilgrimage in 
prayer. Reared in a deeply religious 
home, he had as a child a certainty of 


Human Crisis in the Kingdom of Coal. 
By Richard C. Smith. Friendship 
Press, 115 pp., $2.00. 


This is a book about coal mining 
throughout the world. Miners’ houses are 
better in western Europe, says the author, 
than in North America. Mining towns in 
Scotland and Belgium “are still essen- 
tially Christian in culture and worship” 
whereas in France and some sections of 
the United States the Bible is a “closed 
book.” 

The author is at his best in the narra- 
tive passages about mine disasters—grip- 
ping. tragic tales indeed—and about his 
own experiences In mining communities. 


pressed in the parish, or as related to 
the larger denominational or ecumenical 
organizations, is presented in Chapter 2. 
The situation which confronts the full- 
time professional worker is described in 
the next chapter. Two chapters, on the 
ordination of women and on the partici- 
pation of women in the government of 
the church, indicate the extent to which 
concern is felt in many quarters today. 
In the first and last chapters Mrs. Bliss 
tackles the more general but fundamental 
questions of women and _ society, and 


One who hears and answers prayer. In 
his early teens came further enrichment 
with the assurance of the divine forgive- 
ness and the transforming power of the 
Holy Spirit. In the years that followed 
came concrete answers to prayer for the 
supply of phySical needs and inner quiet 
and strength from the assurance of the 
presence of God. For a time in late youth 
and early middle life in a great pastorate 
there came a deadness, but eventually a 
renewed depth and power were discov- 
ered. Dr. Day has read widely in the lit- 
erature of prayer, both ancient and mod- 
ern, and is intimately familiar with the 
great mystics, especially those in the 
Christian tradition and from many 
branches of the Church. He knows much 


Some of the passages about “tavern 
brawls” and “broken homes” seem over- 
drawn. Nevertheless, the total impact, 
from the standpoint of the author's stated 
purpose, is powerful. That purpose is to 
arouse the conscience of Christians over 
the human crisis in the “Kingdom of 
Coal.” The author examines the empty 
chapels and churches which he finds 
prevalent in mining communities, the 
drabness of a miner's life, his insecurity, 
and above all his feeling that the churches 
“on the side of the boss” in 


have been 
most disputes. 

The author calls for an intensive drive 
for mine safety. better housing. and _ bet- 
mining communi- 


ter health services in 


women in the Christian society. She js 
judicious and fair in her remarks. but 
perhaps a more forceful and more criti- 
cal interpretation would be both requi- 
site and relevant to the subject matter. 
W. A. Visser ‘t Hooft. who contributes 
the Foreword, was for many years the 
beloved secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and is now General 
Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. 
Ursula M. Niebuhr 


Department of Religion, Barnard College 


of modern psychology. What is more, he 
has utilized all this in his own life and 
in pastoral guidance of others. He writes 
wisely and vividly of various aspects and 
stages of prayer and of the bearing of 
psychology on the life of the spirit. Not 
many of us are as gifted temperamentally 
for the way of the mystic as he is, but 
with the sure touch of a master he has 
outlined a road which through discipline 
and perseverance is possible for all of us. 
If followed, it will lead us to somewhere 
near the point he has reached. 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, Sterling 
Professor of Missions and Ori- 
ental History in Yale University 


ties. He recounts the great benefits that 
have come from cooperative home build- 
ing. credit unions, cooperative stores and 
other types of cooperative activity. “Our 
Christian faith demands,” says the au- 
thor, “that we share directly in the re- 
sponsibility of giving the miner of coal, 
worker in the depths of the earth, a real 
place on earth he can call his own.” And 
Christians must “yet see that the basic 
and primary task is one of converting the 
miner to faith in Jesus Christ as Lord 
and God.” 


Secre- 


JERRY VOORHIS, Executive 


tary of the Cooperative League, U.S.A. 
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WORSHIP THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
ACTIVITY THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


. At this time of year new officers and cabinets are taking over the leadership of 
many college YMCA’s, YWCA’s and CA’s. It is not only customary but urgent 
that we take time from the busy campus schedule to ask ourselves some basic 
questions before we evaluate our program objectives and begin planning for next 
year. And the most basic of these questions is the one with which this article begins. 


By Rosalie Oakes, National Student Secretary of 
the YWCA, traveling in the Southern Region 


PART ONE 


What is the most significant and worthwhile activity of the 
human spirit? Some of us would answer immediately, To 
search freely for truth through science and philosophy. For 
others it would be, To strive for justice in society through 
political action. And some would insist that to create 
beauty in art and music should be man’s highest task. But 
the only Christian answer would be, Worship. This is not 
to say that the Christian does not recognize the values of 
intellectual inquiry. social action and the arts. but he sees 
worship as embracing all man’s activities as a creature of 
God. 

The word worship comes from the Anglo-Saxon weorth- 
scipe or worth-ship, meaning the practice of seeing deep 
down into the heart of things and finding their real worth. 
Henry Sloane Coffin describes worship as the “awed and 
glad spontaneous response of the spirit of man confronted 
by the God of Christian revelation—the God of creation 
and redemption. This response is itself God-initiated.”! It 
is then. “in all its grades and kinds. the response of the 
creature to the Eternal. ... Worship is an acknowledgment 
of Transcendance: that is to say. of a Reality independent 
of the worshipper. which is always more or less colored by 
mystery. and which is there first.” | 

The character of Christian worship depends upon our 
concept of God——depends specifically upon the Christian 
doctrines of God. creation and man. We believe God ere- 
ated the heaven and the earth and man in his own image. 
God “was there first.” Man. like all created things. was 
fashioned and is sustained by God. It is only in the recog- 
nition of his status, his ultimate dependence. that man can 
retain his status as man and obtain his true goal of fellow- 
ship with God. 


Levels of human fellowship 

Perhaps it would help us understand the mystery of wor- 
ship to consider how men have fellowship with one another. 
Human communication takes place at three levels. The 
first level is the physical. The only way we can receive truth 
is through sense perceptions. We communicate through 
speech and our words appeal to the mind. So, also, does 
God’s Word speak to our intelligence. All the symbols we 
use in worship help us think of God or our relationship to 
him in certain ways, and this exercise stimulates imagina- 
tion but requires intelligence also. 

The second level of communication between men is 
through the exchange of current thoughts. It is basic in 
Christian faith that God has spoken through Israel and the 
prophets and supremely through Jesus Christ and that he 
continues to speak historically through and to the Church 
Universal. We believe God’s Word is contained in the 
Scriptures but not in the Bible alone. For the Christian, 
God speaks through nature. events. kindred spirits every- 
where and at all times. and in men’s inmost thoughts. God's 
speech is recognized by its accord with his Word in Christ. 
The third and deepest level of communion men can find is 
hetween those who are one in purpose. It is this kind of 
communion God offers us and our worship is our response 
to his search. Not only God’s Word but his Spirit has a 
controlling part in Christian worship. We think of God's 
Word as his manifestation of himself and of his Spirit. as 
God in action. In the early days of Christianity the people 
held a strong conviction that God’s Spirit was in the wor- 
shipping community. The Spirit ruled all of life and com- 
mon worship was the naming and thanksgiving for the 
spiritual gifts received.’ 


Central importance of worship 
Et would make a radical change in our worship services if. 
before planning them, we were to remind ourselves of the 
central importance of worship in the Christian Church. For 
three hundred years Christians lived under threat of death 
hecause they insisted on meeting together for worship. On 
February 12. 304 A.D. in the town of Abitina in North 
Continued 


The second and concluding section of this article, 
to appear in the next issue of The Intercollegian, 
will deal with the planning of a worship service. 
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WORSHIP— 


Continued 


Africa three persons were charged with meeting for the 
Eucharist, contrary to the edict of the Emperors Diocletian 
and Maximian, and were brought before the court of the 
Roman proconsul in Carthage. Felix, the son of Saturni- 
nus, the priest, already on the horrible rack, was ques- 
tioned as to Whether he attended the meeting and if he 
owned copies of\ the Scriptures—not if he were a Chris- 
tian. This was his confession: “As if a Christian could exist 
without the Eucharist, or the Eucharist be celebrated with- 
out a Christian! . . . Don’t you know that a Christian is 
constituted by the Eucharist and the Eucharist by a Chris- 
tian? Neither avails without the other. We celebrated our 
assembly right gloriously. We always convene at the Eu- 
charist for the reading of the Lord’s Scriptures.”' His pun- 
ishment was to be beaten with clubs. 


In our own time, when religious persecution again has 
reared its head in Nazism and Communism. we should 
never cease to be thankful that we live in a country where 


BITS ann BARBS 


& A religious cult which calls itself The Brotherhood 
of the White Temple has built an “atom-proof” retreat 
near Denver, Colorado. Its leader looks for a Russian 
atomic attack on the United States this year. The col- 
ony has a two-story temple surrounded by about a 
hundred well-built homes. Some have a television aerial 
on the roof and a 1953 automobile in the garage. Just 
how the cult expects to survive with these modern lux- 
uries when the rest of the country perishes is not ex- 
plained. Perhaps instead of having as their motto “Pie 
in the sky when we die bye and bye,” this one seems 
to have adopted: “Pie under the sky before we die all 
too soon.” These Colorado folk seem to share in the 
predominant cultus of our age which tries to blot from 
its consciousness the possibility of a man-made doom 
which could destroy the human values of our civiliza- 
tion in a single stroke of human folly. 


& Yes. “I believe in democracy,” said a student re- 
cently. Then. “I’m too busy with my studies to read a 
newspaper. Last year it was two months after it was 
over before I knew there was a steel strike!” 


© One of our super-patriotic organizations became 
alarmed a year ago over the possibility that some of 
our gold in Fort Knox may have been lost. The organi- 
zation now has the support of the new administration 
for a count of the gold hoards in Knox and other de- 
positories. Probably the metal will be found intact, for 
there's little chance that any of it got past the armed 
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freedom to worship is still guaranteed to people of all 
faiths. But we have neglected our faith as we have begun 
to take this democratic right for granted. Many times we 
come to a worship service to fill our need for insight. or 
contemplation, or fellowship, or we come with a sense of 
duty. All these needs are real needs, but it is the urgent 
privilege and responsibility of those who plan worship 
to make sure that the worshipper’s vague sense of duty 
is revitalized by a deeper, glowing commitment born of a 
fresh encounter with a creating and redeeming God. 


SOURCES— 

1 Coffin, Henry Sloane, The Public Worship of God, West- 
minster Pres8, 1946, p. 15 

2 Underhill, Evelyn, Worship, Harper, 1937, p. 3 

* Coffin, op. cit., pp. 27-41 

‘Translated from the “Latin Acts of St. Saturninus and 
Companions,” quoted in The Worship of the Church— 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Seabury Press, 1952, p. 4. 


cuards. But its value may very well have declined, for 
no nation by itself can completely control the price 
structure of a world economy. 


As the slogans of last November's campaign begin 
to find their way into specific policy decisions, new 
topics emerge for group discussions of political issues. 
One commentator has said that it will be a hundred 
years before we will have another campaign fought on 
issues instead of TV appeal. If this prediction is valid, 
we shall need more than ever to be actively concerned 
about public issues during the intervals between elec- 
tion campaigns. 


& For reasons which perhaps are better known to it- 
self than to outsiders the University of the South has 
decided to maintain its policy of refusing to admit Ne- 
groes to its divinity school, even though several able 
members of its theological faculty resigned in protest 
at this decision. Piedmont College in Georgia, having 
accepted a monthly gift from the Texas Educational 
Association (which is financed by white-supremacy 
advocate George Armstrong) has fired several faculty 
members for not being “in a spirit of unity and har- 
mony” with the college administration. Meanwhile, a 
college fraternity at Williams College, in pledging a 
fellow student of Jewish background, has risked expul- 
sion from the national body which would restrict the 
fraternity to those of “full-Aryan” blood. The score on 
brotherhood in the academic world seems to balance 
up in the negative for the past few weeks. 


Edward Leroy Long, Jr., Minister to students at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
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They used originality in program planning 


You don’t have to be an artist 


Are you a newly elected publicity 
chairman who wonders how to get 
started in the new job? If you've never 
put a poster together it may be a com- 
fort to know that you don’t have to be an 
artist to produce eye-catching posters 
that will bring the crowds in. You will 
need an inventive mind, attention to de- 
tail, a stapler and a large pot of paste. 
Let’s get to work: 


(1) Get the details, such as— 
—-correct spelling, names and places 
—all facts; up-to-date information 
—size of poster; color of paper 
—-where it is to be posted 
—to whom its message is directed 
—-how much money is budgeted for a 

poster or a number of posters 
—-deadline when poster is wanted 
—the “mood” (whether gay, or sol- 

emn: modern or medieval, ete.) 


(2) Find out which “units” are to be em- 
phasized and in what order, whether— 
title and/or subtitle . . . speaker(s) 

time... place... 
featured activities . .. art work. . 
attention-getting device 


(3) The use of real objects: 

—cut words out of colored paper and 
staple on poster board 

—use real objects for poster ideas: 
for autumn, use leaves 
for winter, snow spray, cotton 
for spring, blossoms 
for summer, bathing cap 


(4) Some layout ideas: 
—for tree effect, use small branch 
—for coffee hour, use paper plate, cup, 


fork 


New York SCM holds 


Study became a part of Christian expe- 
rience for 26 students from the central 
New York area at a new type of inter- 
collegiate conference sponsored by the 
New York State SCM at Hamilton Col- 
lege, the week-end of January 30. “The 
Christian Student and the University” 
was the topic attacked by study of 
the USCC book of the same title, which 
had been mailed to delegates for advance 
preparation. 
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A real 
pipe-cleaner serpent was wrapped. 


branch was used. Around it a 


—-for oriental effect, chop sticks, bam- 
boo mat 
for sand effect, real sand in box 

—-staple temporary items to board for 
easy removal 

—-cover used cardboard with news- 
paper or wallpaper, as background 
for a new idea on once-used board 


(5) Work in “unit-shapes” for poster 
layout: 
In place of the words (in title, name 
of speaker, etc.) think of them in the 
shape of rectangles, squares or circles. 
Your rough layout should have only 
shapes which correspond to these units. 
This way of planning a poster pro- 
vides for a clearer perspective of the 


study conference 


Dr. Edmond Cherbonnier, professor of 
religion at Barnard College, led three 
seminars of the entire group in the areas 
of the nature of truth, the methods of 
arriving at truth, the problems of frac- 
tional truth, objectivity and neutrality, 
and of building a redemptive Christian 
community within the university. The 
nature of man as only partly rational led 
the group to reject de-humanized ration- 
ality as an ideal. It became clear that 


A familiar campus tower has been sketched 
on the “lenses” of these cardboard specs 


relation of one unit to another and a 
quicker way of arriving at a basic de- 
sign for your poster. For emphasis, one 
of these “unit-shapes” could be cut 
from a different colored cardboard and 
stapled to the finished poster board. 


(6) Have fun working together. Fellow- 
ship and fun should be part of the job 
of poster-making. Actually, it is the 
more important part. Make a party of it, 
so it will not be a chore but a delight. 


The hints for poster-making, and the photos 
of posters shown on this page, were sent in 
by Frank Watanabe, Associate Secretary, 
Stiles Hall, the University YMCA, Berke- 


ley, California. 


even “worshippers of science” make val- 
ue judgments and that to abstain from 
action in the cause of objective neutral- 
ity is actually to aid the evil in question. 
The role of personality in the search for 
truth led to the conclusion that total 
truth can be realized only in a commu- 
nity. Both Christianity and the university 
are engaged in a search for truth, have 
a respect for fact and reality, and recog- 

continued on next page 
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Originality tn planning (continued) 


nize the importance of community in the 
search. 

The students were grouped for two dis- 
cussion sessions in the areas of science 
and mathematics, the humanities, and the 
social sciences. Here, under student lead- 
ership, the problems a Christian student 
encounters in his special field were ana- 
lyzed. The lack of integration of knowl- 
edge even within these fields soon became 
apparent. 

An important part of the program was 
the time set aside for study in the library. 
Books relevant to the conference theme 
obtained from the college library and 
brought by students were available for 


reading. This study made the discussions - 


more stimulating and served as an intro- 
duction to future reading. 

Worship and recreation completed the 
program. Evening worship services were 
held in the chapel and on Sunday the 
group attended a local church together. 
Skating, dancing group 
helped draw the group together. 

The distinctive aspects of this study 
conference were the the 
group because of the small number. the 
intensity of the search for understanding, 


singing 


closeness of 


and the relaxed, informal atmosphere 
found in discussions and in_ toasting 
marshmallows at the fireplace. There 


PROGRAM CUES 


@q = One of the important things every 
Christian Association should do is to 
think carefully about the spiritual and 
moral ethos of the campus community. 
For this reason The Intercollegian has 
been encouraging discussions of the ar- 
ticle on “This is the Beat Generation” 
(see pages 4 and 15). 

We suggest that at least one meeting 
of the Association these two 
articles. If possible. also get a copy of 
the New York Times article from your 
library. 


consider 


Ask yourselves: Do these articles help 
us understand the thinking. attitudes and 
needs of students on our campus? In 
what ways? What description fits the 
students we know? Does our Christian 
Association program speak to the needs 
of these students? Are students searching 
for a faith? Is the Christian Association 
able to present the Christian gospel in a 
way that makes sense to those who are 
searching for a faith? 

The Cabinet should use the results of 
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Dr. Cherbonnier (center) with delegates 


were many indications that the students 
were interested in continuing programs 
of individual and group study on their 
campuses. If the enthusiasm shown makes 
itself felt there too, the goal of the con- 
ference will have been realized. 


The conference committee members 
this meeting to plan for next years 


Christian Association program. 
q Recently a copy of the new book 
by Dr. Bernhard W. Anderson, The 
Unfolding Drama of the Bible, was sent 
to each Association. If you haven't vet 
seen it, ask the staff member or adviser 
for his copy. The book is an exciting 
presentation of the theme of the Bible in 
its totality. 

One Association meeting should hear 
a careful review of this book, prepared by 
someone familiar with the Bible (prefer- 
ably a staff or faculty member or a min- 
ister). Also, read the story of how the 
Bucknell C.A. used this book for a 
campus-wide Bible study program (Jan- 
uary I[ntercollegian) and the review by 
Chad Walsh (March /ntercollegian). 

Do you agree with Dr. Anderson's state- 
ment of the main theme of the Bible? 
Does his book help you see the way God 
is at work in contemporary history? 

How can Bible study groups based on 


were: Chairman, Hank Hund, Hofstra 
College: Richard Niebanck. Hamilton 
College; Jane Dempsey. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Staff members were Mrs. Winnie 
Pardo of the SCM staff and Chaplain 
William Hamilton of Hamilton College. 
Jane Dempsey, Syracuse University “54 


this book be started in) your Christian 
\ssociation 
q Great biographies can be used in 


stimulating communicate the 


meaning of the Christian faith. Plan one 


to 


meeting around the article by Douglas 
Steere in this issue (see p. 6). Also try 
to obtain a copy of his book Doors [nto 
Life, ($2.00. ord®t from \ssociation 
Press) and Albert Schweitzers Out of 
My Life and Thought ($4.00). 

q Plan one meeting around David 
Burgess article on why he sees the labor 
movement as the place to carry on his 
Christian ministry. Read the new Social 
Action Pamphlet Woorkingman and Bu- 
reaucrat (25ce: Council for Social Action. 
289 Fourth Ave... New York 10, N.Y.) 
Has David Burgess found an effective 
way to witness to the gospel in our 20th 
century industrial culture? Do you see 
other new and creative wavs to make 
the Christian witness? 
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YMCA-YWCA Seminar sails July 2 on European tour 


THe SixTH ANNUAL European Seminar 
will visit England, Scotland, Germany, 
Italy. Yugoslavia, Switzerland and France 
in July and August, 1953. The Seminar 
is sponsored by the National Student 


Council of the YMCA and YWCA. 


The group members will study the so- 
cial and religious situation in Europe. 
They will become acquainted with Euro- 
pean students and in informal meetings 
will gain increased understanding of the 
problems and concerns of these students. 
The seminar members will confront the 
demands of our faith for responsible citi- 
zenship and will seek to learn their role 
as Christians in the building of a more 
peaceful world. 

Student members of last summer’s Sem- 
inar say it was “an enlightening” experi- 
ence. The following is from a letter by 
one of these students: 


Dear Jimmie: As the time goes on I 
become more fully aware of the rare 


Scholarships for 


The February /ntercollegian (pp. 14- 
15) printed several excellent quotations 
which point up the crucial importance of 
overcoming racial discrimination in the 
U.S.A. if the rest of the world is to find 
American democratic principles an_at- 
tractive alternative. These quotes came 
to us from the National Scholarship Serv- 
ice and Fund for Negro Students, one of 
the nation’s outstanding agencies for 
evercoming racial tensions and misunder- 
standing. 


TCU study 


The third annual study tour of “Church 
Cooperation in Europe.” sponsored by 
Texas Christian University, will leave 
New York July 3 on the Italia, 22,000-ton 
flagship of the Home Line, according to 
announcement by the organizer and di- 
rector, Dean A. T. DeGroot, of the Grad- 
uate School of TCU. The party will re- 
turn to New York August 24 after travel 
and lectures in England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France. 

Church workers, ministers, 
students and school teachers have made 
up the tour parties in the past. Anyone 
interested in a church-related type of for- 
eign tour may join the party. Qualified 
students may earn six semester hours 
of graduate-level credit. 


tour 


college 
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opportunities that were ours last 
summer. I have talked with several 
students who have traveled with 
standard tours, and now I know what 
you meant when you said that no 
other European travel group served 
the same purpose as our Seminar. 
Getting to know such a fine group of 
people was a growing experience 
and has given me much to think 
about. And all European events have 
a deeper interest for me now... . 


In each country to be visited this sum- 
mer representatives of government, labor 
and industry, of the university and of the 
Church will meet with the Seminar to dis- 
cuss major problems facing their coun- 
tries. In some countries students will live 
with European students and in all coun- 
tries there will be opportunities for in- 
formal conversation with students and 
national leaders. There will be time for 
sightseeing, in addition to the lectures 


and discussions. 


Negro students 
The broad purpose of that organization 
is to increase opportunities for qualified 
Negroes to obtain higher education in an 
interracial environment. A counseling and 
referral service is offered, together with 
supplementary scholarship assistance for 
some students. Increasing numbers of 
Negro students are sent each year to the 
best American colleges and universities 
through this agency. If you wish further 
information about its work, address it at 


31 West 110th Street. New York 26. N. Y. 


Inquiries about membership should be 


directed to Dr. A. T.. DeGroot. 


Worth. Texas. 


Fort 


put 
CHRISTIAN FAITH INTO ACTION 


ina YWCA CAREER 


Jobs in the YWCA offer interesting and 
creative work with a Christian interna- 
tional movement which functions on col- 
lege campuses and in communities. 


Minimum requirements for appli- 
cants are a Bachelor’s degree plus 


experience in such fields as reli- 
gious education, teaching, group 
work. 

Write to: 


Personnel Services, Nat'l Board, YWCA 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The 1953 Seminar will be under the 
leadership of Luther Harshbarger, YMCA 
Secretary at Pennsylvania State College 
and Betty Boyd, Associate Dean of Wom- 
en at West Virginia University. Member- 
ship in the group is open to students of 
all races and creeds who have completed 
two years of college and have the physi- 
cal health to undertake strenuous travel. 
It is important that students come with 
an inquiring mind and searching spirit 
and a genuine desire to understand the 
problems which confront the people of 
Europe today. They should also wish to 
discover the relevance of their own reli- 
gious convictions for these problems and 
to see their personal responsibility in 
working toward a solution. 

The Seminar dates are: July 2 
tember 12, 1953; the cost to each mem- 
ber, $950. For application and additional 
information write: Miss Jimmie Wood- 
ward, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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It’s easy to subscribe 
to 


the Intercollegian 


rates are low— 

a single subscription costs 
$2 for one year, $3 for two 
years 


group subscriptions 
fifteen or more sent to one 


a address cost only $1 each 
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Subscriptions will commence with the 
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otherwise. 


